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Introduction: 


Locked in Shadows: Unmasking the Inhumane Curfew on 
Kashmir by the Fascist Regime of India led by Prime Minister 
Modi delves into the heart-wrenching reality of the Kashmir 
conflict. This book sheds light on the atrocities committed by the 
Indian government, particularly under the leadership of Prime 
Minister Narendra Modi, during the imposition of curfew in the 
region. 


The beautiful valley of Kashmir, often described as paradise on 
Earth, has been marred by a long-standing dispute between India 
and Pakistan. In this book, we explore the historical background 
of the conflict, the struggle for autonomy, and the events that led 
to the imposition of an inhumane curfew. 


Chapter by chapter, Locked in Shadows exposes the untold 
stories of the people of Kashmir who have suffered immensely 
under the oppressive regime. It chronicles the human rights 
violations, the suppression of voices, and the international 
repercussions that have followed. The book highlights the 
resistance movements that have emerged in the face of adversity 
and the vital role of the media in bringing the truth to light. 


From the global community's response to the humanitarian crisis 

that unfolded, to the unwavering bravery of the people of Kashmir, 
this book captures the resilience and spirit of a community fighting 
for justice and freedom. It offers a comprehensive examination of 


the ongoing struggle and explores the hope that lies on the 
horizon. 


Chapter 1: The Beautiful Valley: 


Nestled amidst the majestic Himalayan mountains, the valley of 
Kashmir is a breathtaking landscape of unparalleled beauty. 
Surrounded by snow-capped peaks and adorned with lush green 
meadows, it has earned its reputation as a paradise on Earth. The 
valley's serene lakes, picturesque gardens, and vibrant culture 
attract visitors from all corners of the world. 


However, beneath the tranquil facade lies a turbulent history of 
conflict and unrest. For decades, the region has been a bone of 
contention between India and Pakistan, with both nations staking 
their claim over the land. The people of Kashmir have long 
yearned for self-determination, aspiring to decide their own fate. 


This chapter of Locked in Shadows explores the captivating 
beauty of the valley, painting a vivid picture of its natural wonders 
and cultural heritage. It introduces readers to the rich tapestry of 
Kashmiri life, its music, art, and literature. But amidst the idyllic 
charm, a dark cloud looms—the shadow of political strife and the 
impact it has had on the lives of the people. 


Through personal stories and historical accounts, this chapter 
sets the stage for the tumultuous journey that lies ahead. It invites 
readers to immerse themselves in the beauty and complexity of 
Kashmir, creating a deep sense of empathy for the challenges 
faced by its inhabitants. 


With every turn of the page, Locked in Shadows unravels the 
layers of this conflict, exposing the truth behind the inhumane 
curfew imposed on Kashmir by the fascist regime of India led by 
Prime Minister Modi. The chapter delves into the rise of Modi and 


the policies implemented by his government that have had a 
profound impact on the Kashmiri people. 


As the political landscape of India shifted, Narendra Modi 
emerged as a powerful force, advocating a nationalist agenda. 
His government's approach to the Kashmir conflict was marked 
by a heavy-handed approach, aiming to suppress dissent and 
assert control over the region. The chapter explores the 
motivations behind this approach, examining the political, 
ideological, and historical factors that have shaped Modi's 
policies. 


The imposition of curfew in Kashmir serves as a turning point in 
the narrative. The chapter chronicles the events leading up to the 
curfew and the immediate consequences it had on the lives of the 
people. Families were separated, communication was cut off, and 
the valley was plunged into a state of fear and uncertainty. The 
chapter captures the despair and anguish experienced by the 
Kashmiri population, highlighting the human rights violations and 
the psychological toll of living under constant surveillance and 
restriction. 


Amidst the darkness, the chapter also showcases the resilience of 
the Kashmiri people. It brings forth the voices of those who dared 
to defy the curfew, sharing stories of resistance, solidarity, and the 
unwavering spirit of a community fighting for their rights and 
freedom. Through their courage, they expose the true face of the 
fascist regime that sought to keep them silenced and hidden in 
shadows. 


This chapter of Locked in Shadows sets the stage for the gripping 
tale that unfolds throughout the book. It lays bare the beauty of 
the valley, the rise of an authoritarian regime, and the tragic 
consequences of an inhumane curfew. As readers delve deeper 
into the subsequent chapters, they will bear witness to the voices 
of Kashmir, the quest for justice, and the glimmers of hope that 
emerge despite the oppressive circumstances. 


Chapter 2: The Struggle for Autonomy: 
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In this chapter we will delve into the longstanding struggle for 
autonomy in the region. Kashmir has been a hotbed of political 
tension, with various factions vying for control and the people 
yearning for self-determination. 


This chapter explores the historical context of Kashmir's 
autonomy and the political complexities that have shaped its 
destiny. It traces the origins of the dispute back to the partition of 
India in 1947, when the princely states were given the option to 
join either India or Pakistan. Kashmir, with its Muslim-majority 
population ruled by a Hindu king, became a focal point of 
contention. 


The chapter examines the aspirations of the Kashmiri people for 
self-rule and the subsequent events that unfolded. It delves into 
the initial years of autonomy, the agreements made, and the 
gradual erosion of Kashmir's self-governance over time. The rise 
of militancy, separatist movements, and cross-border tensions 
further complicated the situation, leading to increased 
militarization in the region. 


Through historical accounts, interviews, and analysis, this chapter 
sheds light on the struggle for autonomy from multiple 
perspectives. It presents the narratives of Kashmiri activists, 
scholars, and politicians who have played key roles in advocating 
for self-determination. The chapter also explores the various 
international resolutions and diplomatic efforts aimed at resolving 
the Kashmir conflict, showcasing the global interest and 
implications surrounding this long-standing issue. 


Locked in Shadows uncovers the intricate layers of the struggle 
for autonomy, painting a comprehensive picture of the aspirations, 
challenges, and complexities faced by the people of Kashmir. It is 
a crucial chapter in understanding the larger narrative of 
oppression and resistance that unfolds throughout the book. 


Chapter 3: Imposition of Curfew: 
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This chapter delves into the harrowing period when the curfew 
was imposed on the Kashmiri people. It explores the immediate 
aftermath of the curfew and the profound impact it had on the 
lives of individuals and communities. 


This chapter vividly depicts the chaos, fear, and disruption that 
gripped the valley as the curfew was enforced. Streets that once 
bustled with life were now eerily empty, as checkpoints and armed 
forces patrolled every corner. Communication lines were severed, 
leaving people isolated and disconnected from the outside world. 


Locked in their homes, Kashmiris grappled with a myriad of 
challenges. The chapter highlights the difficulties in accessing 
essential supplies, healthcare services, and education during this 
period of lockdown. It reveals the stories of families torn apart, 
with loved ones unable to reach each other due to the restrictions. 


Moreover, it sheds light on the psychological toll of the curfew. It 
delves into the mental health repercussions experienced by 
individuals subjected to prolonged confinement, uncertainty, and 
trauma. The chapter examines the collective trauma experienced 
by an entire population, as the curfew reinforced a sense of 
oppression and a loss of freedom. 


Amidst the darkness, however, the chapter also showcases the 
resilience and resistance of the Kashmiri people. It highlights the 
acts of solidarity, the underground networks of support, and the 
determination to preserve their cultural identity and rights, even 
under the harshest conditions. 


Through personal accounts, testimonies, and extensive research, 
this chapter brings forth the human stories behind the statistics, 
exposing the inhumane consequences of the curfew imposed by 
the fascist regime. It stands as a testament to the unwavering 
spirit of the Kashmiri people in the face of immense adversity. 


As readers progress through the chapters of "Locked in 
Shadows," they will witness the continued exploration of the 
inhumane curfew's impact, the human rights violations committed, 
and the relentless pursuit of justice and freedom. 


Chapter 4: Voices of Kashmir: 
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This Chapter will try to amplify the voices of the Kashmiri people 
who have been silenced and marginalized. It sheds light on their 
personal stories, experiences, and aspirations, giving them a 
platform to be heard. 


In this chapter, we hear the firsthand accounts of individuals who 
have lived through the curfew and the subsequent crackdown on 
civil liberties. Their stories bring to life the human dimension of the 
conflict, revealing the profound impact on their daily lives, their 
families, and their communities. 


The chapter encompasses a diverse range of voices, 
representing different age groups, genders, and socio-economic 
backgrounds. From students to activists, business owners to 


homemakers, each perspective adds a unique layer to the 
narrative, capturing the varied realities and perspectives within 
Kashmiri society. 


Readers will encounter stories of resilience, courage, and 
determination as individuals navigate through the hardships 
imposed by the curfew. They will learn about the creative ways in 
which Kashmiris found solace, maintained connections, and 
preserved their cultural heritage in the face of adversity. 


Furthermore, this chapter highlights the role of local 
organizations, NGOs, and humanitarian efforts in amplifying the 
voices of Kashmir. It showcases the grassroots movements that 
emerged, both within and outside the region, to raise awareness 
about the plight of the Kashmiri people and advocate for their 
rights. 


Through their narratives, the chapter aims to foster empathy and 
understanding, urging readers to reflect on the shared humanity 
and the universal longing for freedom, justice, and dignity. It 
challenges the narratives propagated by the oppressive regime, 
shedding light on the resilience and strength of the Kashmiri 
people in their pursuit of a better future. 


As the journey through "Locked in Shadows" continues, readers 
will encounter more profound stories, uncovering the layers of 
truth and injustice that have defined the conflict in Kashmir. They 
will bear witness to the power of individual voices in shaping 
collective resistance, and the potential for change even in the 
darkest of times. 


Chapter 3: Human Rights Violations: 
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Genocide of Kashmiris 
In November 2020, ‘Genocide Watch’ issued an alert? for I1OJK and warned about the 
impending danger of ‘genocide’ under present Indian regime. 
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(Graph: Various forms of Torture Inflicted on innocent Kashmiris by IOFs) 


Graphic Representation of the Human Rights 
violations in Jammu & Kashmir during recent years: 
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This chapter delves into the egregious human rights violations 
committed during the curfew. It exposes the systematic abuses, 
violence, and injustices perpetrated against the Kashmiri 
population. 


This chapter uncovers the harsh reality faced by individuals living 
under the curfew, where basic human rights were trampled upon. 
It sheds light on the excessive use of force by security forces, 
including instances of unlawful detentions, torture, and 
extrajudicial killings. Through compelling accounts, the chapter 
brings forth the stories of victims and their families, revealing the 
devastating consequences of state-sponsored violence. 


Locked in Shadows explores the impact of these violations on the 
social fabric of Kashmiri society. It examines the erosion of trust 
between the people and the security apparatus, as well as the 
long-lasting psychological trauma experienced by survivors. The 
chapter also delves into the challenges faced by human rights 
organizations, activists, and journalists in documenting and 
advocating for justice in the face of censorship and intimidation. 


Moreover, this chapter addresses the international legal 
framework surrounding human rights violations. It examines the 
role of international bodies, such as the United Nations, in 
condemning these abuses and calls for accountability. It also 
sheds light on the importance of truth-seeking initiatives, such as 
independent commissions of inquiry, to ensure that those 
responsible for human rights violations are held accountable for 
their actions. 


By exposing the extent of human rights violations in Kashmir, this 
chapter aims to raise awareness, ignite empathy, and mobilize 
support for justice and accountability. It seeks to debunk the 
narratives propagated by the oppressive regime and shed light on 
the systemic injustices faced by the Kashmiri people. 


As readers delve into the pages of "Locked in Shadows," they will 
bear witness to the stark realities of human rights abuses, the 
courage of survivors and activists, and the urgent need for 
international intervention to address the injustices committed 
against the people of Kashmir. 


Chapter 6: International Response and Diplomatic 
Efforts: 
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China's Kashmir Policies and Crisis 
Management in South Asia 


Summary 


+ Since the 1980s, China's policy on Kashmir has shifted from a strong pro-Pakistani stance to a 
more balanced one between Pakistan and India. 


+ Chinese diplomatic support for internationalizing the Kashmir issue in the United Nations has 
diminished over time, though Beijing also has blocked UN action against Pakistan-linked terror 
groups. 

+ During crises, Chinese concerns about preventing war between India and Pakistan outweighed 
political considerations to defend Pakistan, and Beijing worked closely with Washington to 
mitigate regional tensions. 


China's Evolving Approach to Kashmir 


China’s policies on the Kashmir conflict between India and Pakistan affect regional stabilization 
and crisis management efforts in South Asia. Following the September 2016 terrorist attack that 
killed nineteen Indian troops in India-administered Kashmir, China raised concerns about rising 
tensions in Kashmir and reiterated its calls for a peaceful resolution of the Kashmir dispute through 
dialogue and consultation.’ In recent decades, China has played an important third-party role in 
helping to deescalate tensions between its nuclear-armed neighbors India and Pakistan, in stark 
contrast to its more belligerent foreign policy in the 1960s. 


In the early decades of the Cold War, China's policies in South Asia were driven by security 
threats from India and New Delhi's alignment with China’s main rival the Soviet Union. China 
entered an anti-India military alliance with Pakistan after the Sino-Indian border war of 1962 and 
became a vocal supporter of Pakistani claims on Kashmir, ending the neutrality it had maintained 
in the 1950s. Its acquisition of land in the disputed region in a 1963 border agreement with 
Pakistan made it a third party to the dispute, further complicating its ability to remain impartial, 
given that Article 6 of the agreement states that the land could be renegotiated after the Kashmir 
issue was settled? In 1964, Beijing reaffirmed Pakistan’s position that the dispute should be 
resolved in accordance with the wishes of the Kashmiri people.‘ It then went so far as to help craft 
the Pakistani military strategy and provide deterrent support against India in the 1965 war over 
Kashmir During this period, Chinese foreign policies were confrontational, ideologically driven, 
and supportive of global nationalist and self-determination movements. 


Chinese leader Deng Xiaoping, who reoriented his country’s priorities toward economic 
modernization and stable relations with neighbors, charted China’s current course toward greater 
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evenhandedness on the Kashmir issue. Deng's efforts to normalize relations with India gradually 
removed Chinese interference on Pakistan’s behalf. In 1980, Deng said that the Kashmir dispute 
was a bilateral issue to be resolved peacefully by the two countries.’ Beijing’s focus on dialogue 
and negotiations as the only way to resolve global conflicts has become a major tenet of its 
contemporary foreign policy. 

More recently, China has sought to advance new investments in Pakistan yet to avoid major ten- 
sions with India that could threaten its growing economic ties. Sino-Indian trade reached $71.6 billion 
in 2015, far outpacing China-Pakistan trade, which was valued at $19 billion the same year.® Chinese 
investments in India totaled $956 million between May 2014 and 2016, and President Xi Jinping has 
pledged to increase investments to $20 billion by 2019.” However, Beijing's plans to invest $46 billion 
in the China-Pakistan Economic Corridor (CPEC) over the next fifteen years could create a new equi- 
librium in its economic relations with both countries. Given the importance of CPEC's success to Xi's 
Belt and Road Initiative, Beijing has largely brushed off Indian protests against Chinese investments 
in Gilgit-Baltistan in Pakistan-administered Kashmir.’ CPEC has not altered China’s formal position on 
Kashmir but has increased its interests in regional stability to protect Chinese economic interests. 


Mixed Signals in the UN 


Chinese support for Pakistan's efforts to internationalize the Kashmir issue has declined over the 
past few decades. After Beijing replaced Taipei as China's legal representative at the United Nations 
(UN) in 1971, the Chinese government repaid Pakistan, which had previously advocated on behalf 
of Beijing's admission to the UN, by raising the Kashmir issue with a potential UN role and casting 
its first veto against Bangladesh's admission to the international body. In a shift from its earlier 
advocacy, and in response to Indian lobbying efforts, Beijing advised Islamabad in the 1990s 
against convening a special UN session on Kashmir. Moreover, China has not endorsed Pakistan's 
numerous calls on the UN to demilitarize Jammu and Kashmir and implement decades-old resolu- 
tions. At the same time, Chinese officials have privately conveyed sympathy for Pakistan's position 
on Kashmir.’ 


However, China’s protection of Pakistan-based militant groups that have launched terrorist attacks 
in India from international criticism and punitive actions undermines its claims of neutrality. It has 
blocked action in the UN sanctions committee over Pakistan’s release of Mumbai attack mastermind 
Zaki-ur Rehman Lakhvi and extended its technical hold on a ban on Jaish-e-Mohammad chief 
Masood Azhar for his involvement in the Pathankot attack on an Indian air force station. China also 
prevented India from naming Jaish-e-Mohammad and Lashkar-e-Taiba in the BRICS (Brazil, Russia, 
India, China and South Africa) declaration of October 2016 that condemned terrorism in all its forms. 
Over the years, China has refused to support the Indian proposal to issue a joint declaration against 
terrorism, which Beijing views as an Indian strategic design to internationally isolate Pakistan, a 
Chinese government scholar revealed in a Beijing interview. 


Crisis Management 


Despite its strong ties with Pakistan, China has prioritized preventing war over protecting Pakistani 
interests during various crises. After Pakistani soldiers and Kashmiri militants seized Indian posi- 
tions in Kargil, triggering a war with India in 1999, China urged Pakistan and India to “respect the 
Line of Control (LOC) and resume negotiations at an early date in accordance with the spirit of the 
Lahore declaration; indicating its preference to maintain the status quo along the LOC that sepa- 
rates Pakistani and Indian Kashmir.’” Notwithstanding the Indian preference for noninterference, 
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an Indian official said in an October 2016 interview that China’s influence on Pakistan in preventing 
further escalation in the Kargil conflict was “helpful” 


China also joined international efforts to prevent a near-war scenario that brought a million troops 
and Indian nuclear-capable missiles to the border following a Pakistani militant attack on the Indian 
Parliament in 2001. China helped the United States and Russia coordinate mediation between Indian 
Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee and Pakistani President Pervez Musharraf. Vajpayee revealed in 
an interview that “the Chinese did not play an important role but advised both countries to settle all 
issues in a peaceful manner" Beijing dispatched Premier Zhu Rongji to India, participating in the U.S. 
strategy of sending foreign leaders to both countries to deter them from war. 

Chinese officials also engaged in unprecedented shuttle diplomacy after the 2008 Mumbai attacks 
brought India and Pakistan once again to the brink of war. Chinese Vice Foreign Minister He Yafei 
served as a special envoy shuttling between New Delhi and Islamabad and urged dialogue in a bid 
to deescalate hostilities after Pakistani terrorists coordinated multiple attacks across Mumbai. India 
appealed to China to press Pakistan to bring the accused militants to justice. Beijing privately urged 
Islamabad to arrest and prosecute the militants, which Pakistan did, albeit briefly." 

In 2016, regional tensions reached new heights after a September 18 terrorist attack in Uri in India- 
administered Jammu and Kashmir. The attack was preceded by the July killing of Hizbul mujahideen 
commander Burhan Wani by the Indian army, which led to civilian protests and confrontations with 
Indian police. The Chinese Foreign Ministry said it was “concerned about the casualties in the clash, 
and hope that relevant incident will be handled properly"? The Kashmir situation continues to 
deteriorate as Indian and Pakistani soldiers exchange deadly fire across the LOC on a regular basis. 


China has the potential to play a greater role in stabilizing the region, but thus far has been 
relegated to occasional crisis manager and has not proactively called for resolution of Kashmir. 
Although Beijing prefers that a war not break out, it also benefits from some level of Indo-Pakistani 
tension, which splits India's strategic attention on China. Moreover, according to an Indian official 
interviewed in October 2016, India prefers bilateral settlement of the Kashmir issue that allows no 
room for external mediation, particularly by the Chinese. Given the current trajectory of cross-border 
infiltrations in Kashmir that will lead to increased flare-ups in the region, China may need to rethink its 
periodic and limited role. 


Policy Recommendations 


The United States and China need to move beyond their traditional crisis management roles to 
cooperate on crisis prevention. China's relations with Pakistan have deepened, particularly with 
CPEC, and Beijing has greater influence over Islamabad's policies than Washington does. The 
United States should regularly underscore the urgency of the Kashmir situation to Chinese coun- 
terparts at the highest levels and make a forceful argument that a South Asian war would directly 
threaten China. At the same time, Washington would do well to not underestimate the utility of 
sustained diplomatic engagement and pressure, information-sharing, and Chinese learning over 
time, as demonstrated by the Obama administration's successful efforts to gain Chinese backing 
for its agenda on Iran's nuclear program. Washington needs to convince Beijing to urge Pakistan 
to take good-faith measures addressing India's concerns on cross-border terrorism, which is a key 
trigger of military escalation. Beijing could in turn prod Islamabad to prosecute terrorists involved 
in attacks on India as a first step. Meanwhile, the Indian government should abandon its current 
policy of seeking to internationally isolate Pakistan. These moves by both countries could create an 
opening for resuming talks and politically settling the Kashmir issue. 
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Turan Kayaoglu' 


he United Nations (U.N.) estab- 
lished the standards of basic human 


rights when it adopted the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR) 
in 1948. Muslim states, under the Organiza- 
tion of Islamic Cooperation (OIC), revisited 
these concepts on their own in the 1980s to 
draft the 1990 Cairo Declaration on Human 
Rights in Islam, which presented a set of 
rights informed by “Sharia,” or Islamic law. 
Within the document, the OIC included 
many of the rights presented in the UDHR, 
although it neglected gender and non-Mus- 
lim rights. Yet, by far, the organization's great- 


est fault is that it co-opted the language of Sharia in the Cairo Declaration to empower states 
at the expense of individuals. After its adoption, most human rights activists in the West and 
some in the Muslim world claimed that the instrument conflicted with the UDHR. 


In the early 2010s, the OIC began revising the Cairo Declaration and introduced the 
OIC Declaration on Human Rights (ODHR) almost a decade later. While the ODHR 
still falls short in certain respects, it better reflects the UDHR’s basic standard and offers 
the international community an opportunity to cooperate with the OIC to better protect 


human rights in the Muslim world. 


Key RECOMMENDATIONS 


* Implementation: The OIC should 
continue to refine its human rights vision, 
move to implement basic freedoms with 
binding treaties as well as monitoring, 
and help member states to build their 
human rights capacity. 


* Diplomacy: The U.N., Western govern- 
ments, and human rights non-governmental 
organizations should collaborate with OIC 


states to implement those rights mentioned 
in both the ODHR and the UDHR. 

In areas of divergence, the international 
community should engage in dialogue 
and diplomacy with the OIC. 


* Civil Society: The OIC should work with 
civil society in member states to increase 
efficacy and guarantee that the ODHR 
has visibility, legitimacy, and impact. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The United Nations (U.N.) set the internation- 
al standard for basic human rights by adopting 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
(UDHR) in 1948.2 It further elaborated on this 
document through major conventions such as 
the 1966 International Covenants on Civil and 
Political Rights (ICCPR) and on Economic, So- 
cial, and Cultural Rights (ICESCR). In addition 
to these global initiatives, complementary decla- 
rations were developed by regional organizations 
including the Organization of American States, 
Organization of African Unity, and Council of 
Europe. Under the umbrella of the Organization 
of Islamic Cooperation (OIC; formerly the Or- 
ganization of Islamic Conference), Muslim states 
revisited these concepts in the 1980s to draft their 


own instrument. 


The culmination of such efforts was the 1990 
Cairo Declaration on Human Rights in Islam, 
which presented a set of rights informed by con- 
servative Islamic values and “Sharia,” or Islamic 
law. Within the instrument, the OIC laid out 
many of the rights in the UDHR; however, it 
neglected gender and non-Muslim rights. Not to 
mention, the organization co-opted the language 
of Sharia in the document to empower states and 
ensure national sovereignty. After its adoption, 
human rights activists in the West and some in 
the Muslim world claimed that the Cairo Decla- 
ration conflicted with the UDHR. 


In the early 2010s, the OIC began revising the 
instrument and introduced the OIC Declaration 
on Human Rights (ODHR) almost a decade lat- 
er. The document was scheduled to be approved 
at the organization's Council of Foreign Ministers 
(CFM) meeting in April 2020. However, this was 
cancelled due to the COVID-19 pandemic. Al- 
though the ODHR better reflects principles roor- 
ed in international human rights law, it falls short 
on issues related to family values, freedom of 
speech, and political participation. The evolution 
of the Cairo Declaration is encouraging, however, 
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as it demonstrates the OIC’s willingness to draw 
closer to the basic human rights standards of the 
UDHR. The new declaration provides an oppor- 
tunity for the U.N., Western governments, and 
human rights non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) to engage in dialogue with the OIC over 
the ODHR and UDHR’s areas of divergence and 
to collaborate on the points of convergence, such 
as the prohibition of torture, women’s rights, and 
the right to education, to ensure that such free- 
doms are protected in practice. 


Like its predecessor, the ODHR is a non-bind- 
ing document whose value is mostly symbolic. 
However, it is worth discussing for four reasons. 
Firstly, the evolution of the Cairo Declaration 
provides a useful lens to understand human rights 
debates, intellectual currents, and political chang- 
es in the Muslim world. Secondly, non-binding 
human rights declarations often become binding 
conventions and treaties. This was the case with 
the UDHR, which informed the ICCPR and IC- 
ESCR. Moreover, non-binding declarations may 
also create norms. In this case, by championing 
some ideas over others and mobilizing civil soci- 
ety organizations (CSOs), the ODHR will define 
acceptable human rights behavior. Finally, the 
OIC is a significant actor in international diplo- 
macy and has been active on issues such as free- 
dom of speech, hate speech, family values, and 
sexual orientation and gender identity (SOGI) 
rights in the halls of the U.N. in New York and 
Geneva. The ODHR articulates the organiza- 
tion's vision of universal freedoms and helps us 
to understand emerging fault lines in the global 
politics of human rights. 


THE 1990 Cairo DECLARATION: 
A PRODUCT OF ITS TIME 


The Cairo Declaration was a product of the late 
1980s and early “90s. The collapse of the Soviet 
bloc and democratic transitions in central and 


eastern Europe ushered in a period of liberal op- 


> 


timism in world politics. Two months after the 


fall of the Berlin Wall in 1989, the U.N. General 


Assembly had decided to use this momentum 
to build a global consensus on basic freedoms at 
the World Conference on Human Rights, which 
took place in Vienna in 1993.4 However, the in- 
ternational debate on human rights began to shift 
as the Cold War drew to a close, The cleavage be- 
tween the West’s civil and political rights and the 
Soviet bloc’s economic rights evolved into a di- 
chotomy between traditional Western liberalism 
and the Global South's demands for a voice in the 
emerging world order. 


The decision to convene the World Conference 
intensified the Global South's deliberations on 
human rights.> In 1990, the OIC adopted the 
Cairo Declaration; in 1992, members of the Non- 
Aligned Movement formulated the Jakarta Mes- 
sage; and in 1993, Asian states and NGOs issued 
the Bangkok Declaration. All these statements, 
while affirming the universality of human rights, 
elevated non-interference, economic rights, and 
respect for cultural differences. They asked for a 
balanced view between rights and duties, individ- 
ual and community rights, and berween a desire 
for progress and respect for traditional values.¢ 


In addition to the above, the Cairo Declaration 
was a product of the rise of an Islamist perspec- 
tive. In 1948, Muslim states’ representatives were 
active in the preparation of the UDHR and other 
international covenants such as the ICCPR and 
ICESCR.”? With the conspicuous abstention of 
Saudi Arabia, Muslim states joined the UDHR 
and many also ratified the covenants, albeit fre- 
quently with Sharia-based reservations.* Yet in the 
1960s and °70s, the tides changed. The politiciza- 
tion of human rights during the Cold War, the 
failure of international law to deliver on Muslim- 
priority issues such as Palestine and Kashmir, as 
well as both U.S. and Soviet support for various 
authoritarian regimes and interventions in Islam- 
ic nations, often in the name of “human rights,” 
fueled the Muslim world’s disillusionment with 


the global discourse on universal freedoms. 


This disillusionment was an important contribut- 
ing factor that allowed political and revolutionary 
Islam to dominate Muslim perspectives on hu- 
man rights. Intellectuals, such as Pakistani Abul 
Ala Maududi (1903-79) and Egyptian Sayyid 
Qutb (1906-66), urged Muslims to choose Islam 
over capitalism and socialism as a comprehen- 
sive framework of governance to address society's 
economic, political, and social ills. Scholars for- 
mulated a framework for human rights based on 
Quranic teachings of social justice, the inherent 
dignity of man as God’s vicegerent, and the idea 
that all are equal under God.* Although rarely 
at the political helm, Islamists’ ideas dominated 
Muslim intellectual currents in the 1980s and 
"90s. The Iranian revolution, the Soviet Union's 
withdrawal from Afghanistan, and the Soviet 
bloc’s subsequent collapse all served to further 
popularize the Islamist vision.1° 


Iran played a crucial role in preparing and pro- 
moting the Cairo Declaration.'! The Islamic Re- 
public was the most ideologically driven Muslim 
country and championed its post-revolutionary 
political system as ideal for other OIC states. Iran 
sought to assert its political leadership of the “um- 
mah,” or global Muslim community, and did so 
by confronting Western stares.'* Human rights 
were a core component of the Islamic Republic's 
ideological campaign and in 1984 the country 
challenged the UDHR. Within the U.N., Iran's 
representative called the document a collection 
of secularized ideals informed by Judeo-Christian 
traditions incompatible with Sharia.'> Reinte- 
grated into the OIC after being marginalized dur- 
ing the Iran-Iraq war, the Islamic Republic used 
the organization to assert its leadership on wedge 
issues between the Muslim world and the West. 


SHARIA, SOVEREIGNTY, 
AND HuMAN RIGHTS 


In the 1990 Cairo Declaration, the OIC laid out 
many of the rights articulated in the UDHR. In- 
deed, the organization defended the preservation 
of human life, the protection of one’s honor, fam- 
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ily, and property; and upheld the human right to 
education and medical and social care.!* Yet, it 
did not commit to individual equality and non- 
discrimination, especially on issues related to 
gender and the rights of non-Muslims. 


From an international human rights perspective, 
the OIC stirred controversy because the Cairo 
Declaration claimed adherence to Sharia. In the 
preamble, it was stated that “fundamental rights 
and universal freedoms ... are an integral part of 
[Islam],” and that such are “binding divine com- 
mandments” revealed to the Prophet Muham- 
mad in the Quran. The centrality of Islamic law 
is clear from the declaration’s articles. Article 22 
stated that “Everyone shall have the right to ex- 
press his opinion freely in such manner as would 
not be contrary to the principles of the Shari'ah.” 
Article 12 affirmed that “Every man shall have 
the right, within the framework of Shari'ah, to 
free movement,” although, nothing is said about 
every woman. Finally, Article 25 further made Is- 
lamic law supreme by declaring it the document's 


“only source of reference.”!5 


Such shorthand and cursory use of Sharia gave 
rise to important shortcomings. Firstly, the Cairo 
Declaration never specified what the term consti- 
tuted. Given the diversity of opinions on Sharia 
across time and between and within “madhabs,” 
schools of Islamic jurisprudence, it is impossible 
to know what rights are protected by the docu- 
ment. Moreover, limiting rights to a Sharia com- 
patible framework of values would render them 
meaningless due to the comprehensiveness of 
Islamic law. For instance, Article 22, mentioned 
above, guarantees the right to express one’s opin- 
ion freely so long as it does not contradict the 
principles of Sharia. Yet, because Islam is a re- 
ligion known to govern all parts of a Muslim's 
life, this means that free speech would be limited 
in all spheres. Not to mention, the OIC never 
clarified exactly what constituted a contradiction. 
Furthermore, several of the Cairo Declaration’s 
articles violated international law. Article 10 
designated non-Muslims to a subordinate status 
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and prohibited conversion from Islam. In addi- 
tion, the declaration did not recognize freedom 


of assembly and association or protect women 
from discrimination. Indeed, Article 12 provided 
the right to freedom of movement solely to men 
while Article 6 declared them as being the head 
of the household.'¢ 


Yet, by far, the Cairo Declaration’s greatest 
shortcoming was its empowerment of states 
over individuals. In the modern world, the gov- 
ernments of Muslim countries, especially Sunni 
ones, have increasingly incorporated Sharia into 
their domestic legal systems and subsumed it 
under their authority. In the absence of an inter- 
national body that has the final say over Islamic 
law's interpretation, the 1990 declaration rel- 
egated human rights to the discretion of states. 
This was a deliberate choice on the part of the 
OIC, which sought to co-opt the language of 
Sharia to protect national sovereignty. 


Cairo DECLARATION: 
RECEPTION AND IMPACT 


In the 2000s, OIC bureaucrats and mem- 
ber states contended that the Cairo Declara- 
tion was a complement to the UDHR, rather 
than a substitute. In an address to the U.N. 
in 2007, Pakistan’s Ambassador Masood Khan 
said that the legal instrument “is not an alter- 
native, competing worldview on human rights. 
It complements the Universal Declaration as it 
addresses religious and cultural specificity of 
the Muslim countries.”!7 Yet, because several 
Muslim states maintained Sharia-based reser- 
vations to international treaties, the liberal hu- 
man rights community, especially in Europe 
and North America, saw the Cairo Declaration 
as an intended alternative to the UDHR, which 
OIC states could use as ideological backing to 
counter criticism of their poor human rights 
records. The concerns of liberal NGOs grew in 
the early 2000s when the OIC began lobbying 
the U.N. to classify religious defamation as a 


violation of human rights. Muslim states tried 
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to frame defamation of religions as a form of 
hate speech, which was already outlawed by the 
ICCPR.'* Yet, liberal groups saw this as an at- 
tempt to co-opt Sharia and restrict freedom of 
expression at the global level.!9 


In 2019, the Parliamentary Assembly of the 
Council of Europe (PACE) adopted a resolu- 
tion, which declared that the Cairo Declaration 
and Sharia in general are incompatible with the 
European Convention on Human Rights. In 
addition, the resolution asked three Council of 
Europe members (Albania, Azerbaijan, and Tur- 
key)—all a part of the OIC—to distance them- 
selves from the Muslim world’s instrument.2° 
In the proceeding vote, Turkey and Azerbaijan's 
delegations rejected the resolution while Alba- 
nia’s did not participate.?# 


Most human rights scholars ignored the Cairo 
Declaration, and among the minority who stud- 
ied it, views were varied. Some argued that the 
declaration contradicted the UDHR,? while 
others thought it useful in “[normalizing] the dis- 
cussion about human rights in Muslim-majority 
states and societies."25 Still, others called it “a 
dormant document” withour “an interpretative 
or enforcement organ.”24 


To say that the Cairo Declaration was a void in- 
strument would be accurate, Not a single piece 
of domestic legislation in the OIC countries can 
be attributed to it. Even in the U.N., OIC mem- 
bers hardly refer to it or care to include it in their 
human rights responses.** Muslim advocacy 
groups and even OIC bureaucrats have ignored 
the instrument. Even so, the value of the Cairo 
Declaration has been symbolic rather than prac- 
tical, allowing Muslim states to assert their voice 
in global human rights debates, which they have 
felt both excluded from and subjugated by. In 
turn, the reaction it elicited reflects the interna- 
tional community’s uneasiness about that voice. 
Some uneasiness is grounded in genuine con- 
cern for human rights in the Muslim world and 
some in Islamophobia. 


THE Roapb To REVISION: 
Tue OIC DeEcLARATION 
ON HuMAN RIGHTS 


The OIC has paid attention to criticisms of the 
Cairo Declaration. According to a document 
released by the organization last year, “it is ree- 
ognized that there are obvious legal, linguistic 
and perceptional gaps and inconsistencies in 
the [Cairo Declaration], which require careful 
screening and review to make it more practical, 
representative, broad based and above all imple- 
mentable.”26 This attitude reflects the process of 
reform that the organization carried out in the 
mid-2000s. Pushed by Ekmeleddin [hsanoglu, 
who served as secretary-general from 2005 to 
2013,?? the OIC adopted its Ten-Year Program 
of Action in 2005 and revised its charter in 2008, 
with changes made to reassert a commitment to 
human rights.** During this period, the organi- 
zation started to lessen the mention of Sharia in 
its human rights documents, referring instead to 
Islamic values more broadly. For example, in the 
Covenant on the Rights of the Child in Islam of 
2005, the OIC invoked Sharia, yet, Islamic law 
was framed as a broad set of values that informed 
the document and was not used to curtail univer- 
sal freedoms.?? Having taken it one step further, 
the Plan of Action for the Advancement of Wom- 
en (OPAAW) of 2016 did not refer to Sharia at all 
but mentioned “Islamic yalues” several times. For 
instance, the introduction stated that “through 
OPAAW, OIC is taking steps towards eliminat- 
ing all forms of discrimination against women in 
order to reduce inequalities between women and 
men pursuant to Islamic values of social justice 


and gender equality."” 


More significantly, the OIC established the Inde- 
pendent Permanent Human Rights Commission 
(IPHRC) in 2011.9! The body lacks powers to in- 
vestigate human rights violations or enforce its de- 
cisions; nor does it have the resources for effective 
human rights monitoring. In an earlier assessment, 
I concluded that it has become window dressing, 


more interested in the rights of Muslim minori- 
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ties in places such as Palestine or Myanmar than 
the human rights violations of its member states.** 
While thar is still true, the commission has institu- 
tionalized human rights discourse within the OIC 
and become a focal point for advocacy. During the 
IPHRCS first meeting in Jakarta in 2012, Secretary- 
General Ihsanoglu asked the 18-member body in 
his opening address to “review and update OIC 
instruments, including the Cairo Declaration.” 
Moreover, the CFM provided the commission an 
explicit mandate to revise the document so that it 
is in harmony with “existing international human 
rights standards and the relevant Islamic teachings 
and principles of equality and justice.”54 


The IPHRC led the revision process, and like for 
other OIC documents, this was carried out in an 
opaque manner.** A subgroup of IPHRC commis- 
sioners drafted the revised version and presented 
it to the CFM, which created an intergovernmen- 
tal group to finalize the draft. Once complete, the 
document was presented before the council for final 
approval. At each step of the way, little is known 
about the players involved as the members of both 
the IPHRC subgroup and intergovernmental group 
were kept private. Moreover, during the revision pro- 
cess, the OIC never shared a working draft publicly 
to solicit feedback from CSOs, NGOs, or unions, 
who are the most progressive voices on Islam and 
human rights in che Muslim world. The reluctance 
to work with such groups reflects many member 
states’ hostility toward them and the OIC’ strong 
intergovernmental orientation. Yet, the IPHRC 
could have used the revision process to cement its 
independence and strengthen its own relations with 
civil society. 


MOVING AWAY FROM SHARIA 


In terms of style and underlying philosophy, the 
ODHR is more closely aligned with universal hu- 
man rights norms than was the Cairo Declaration. 
The OIC changed the title from the Cairo Declara- 
tion on Human Rights in Slam to solely the OIC 
Declaration on Human Rights. This change signi- 
fies that forces within the organization have moved 
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it away from claiming to speak on behalf of the 
religion, emphasizes the OIC’s intergovernmental 
nature, and better aligns the declaration with other 
regional human rights instruments. The revisions 
also secularized the document by removing many of 
the references to Sharia and Islam. 


These moves were not simply token changes to ap- 
pease the Cairo Declaration’s critics or an attempt at 
sel-branding. Rather, they reflect ideological shifts 
in the Muslim world that began to take shape in 
the early 2000s and intensified after the 2011 Arab 
Spring. The Cairo Declaration was a product of the 
broader influence of Islamists who saw “Islam as the 
solution” and Iran, which saw political confronta- 
tion on wedge issues as an opportunity to assert its 
Muslim leadership. In 2020, however, the tides have 
turned against them: Islamism has lost its allure 
in Muslim political thought, and Iran has lost its 
prominent positon in the OIC due to conflict with 
the organization's current dominant power, Saudi 
Arabia. Ar the same time, moderate voices in 
places such as Turkey have gained influence,*” thus 
steering the organization's human rights philosophy 
further away from political Islam. 


The ODHR reflects an uneasy, at times inconsis- 
tent, compromise among three influences. The first 
is state sovereignty. Authoritarian state bureaucrats 
emphasize non-interference in domestic affairs, the 
primacy of national law over human rights, and a 
disregard for the freedom of association and politi- 
cal participation. The second influence is reaction- 
ary resistance to a progressive interpretation of basic 
freedoms. This is most strongly articulated by con- 
servatives, some of whom demand the protection of 
Islamic principles, including family values, which 
they view as threatened by Western cultural imperi- 
alism often disguised in the rhetoric of international 
human rights. In conservative circles, family val- 
ues are sometimes used as a platform to push back 
against calls to increase women’s and SOGI rights. 
A third influence stems from moderates wanting to 
ensure compatibility between universal freedoms 
and Islamic principles. Like political Islamists who 
organized around certain key thinkers, moder- 
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ates have been empowered by contemporary intel- 
lectuals such as Egyptian Hassan Hanafi (1935-), 
Mauritanian Abdullah bin Bayyah (1935-), Iranian 
Abdolkarim Soroush (1945-), and Tunisian Rachid 
Ghannouchi (1941-). One popular approach used 
by some of these intellectuals has been “magasid,” 
which entails interpreting the rules of Sharia in a 
way that protects and promotes the preservation of 
life, intellect, lineage, property, and religion. This 
technique of legal understanding, broadly speaking, 
provides for an interpretation of Islamic law that 
aligns with universal human rights norms.3* 


In an effort to reconcile all three influences, the OIC 
removed the mention of Sharia from operational ar- 
ticles, though keeping it in the preamble, and made 
further concessions to appease cach camp. To en- 
sure that states would still maintain sovereignty, the 
organization foregrounded domestic law. Moreover, 
it emphasized traditional values to please conserva- 
tives and provided further detail on the ODHR and 
UDHR:’s areas of overlap for the sake of moderates. 


CONTENT: CONVERGENCES 
AND DIVERGENCES 


The ODHR reflects a significant departure from 
the Cairo Declaration and a step closer to the 
UDHER. Even so, there are still many ways that 
the document falls short of international norms. 


In setting the ODHR apart from the Cairo Dec- 
laration, the OIC removed the language of Islamic 
superiority from the preamble. A historic docu- 
ment, the Medina Charter, sometimes called a con- 
stitution, was prepared under the Prophet Muham- 
mad in 622 AH. and is referred to in the ODHR 
as the oldest human rights document in Islam to 
demonstrate the Muslim world’s early recognition 
of basic freedoms. Yet the charter, while ahead of 
its time in terms of pluralism and tolerance, is in 
fact not about human rights. Rather than specify- 
ing the rights of individuals as in a constitution, 
it is instead a treaty that focuses on the rights and 
duties of groups and tribes, including Jewish ones, 
residing in Medina, and their commitment to col- 


lective defense.*° Moreover, unlike its predecessor, 
the ODHR places less importance on Islamic law. 
Indeed, Sharia is mentioned only three times and is 
framed solely as a set of principles that inform the 
instrument. The OIC offset this reduced emphasis 
on Sharia by frequently referencing to national law, 
emphasizing the primacy of state sovereignty over 
universal freedoms. This change, however, renders 
the document meaningless in authoritarian settings 
void of strong rule of law and elevates the role of 
Sharia implicitly, specifically in OIC states that hold 
Sharia-based legislative systems. 


These criticisms aside, however, the OIC drafted 
the ODHR so that it draws closer to international 
human rights norms. For instance, the document 
increases women’s rights, specifically through Ar- 
ticle 5, which declares thar “State and the soci- 
ety shall take all necessary measures to eliminate 
difficulties that impede the empowerment of 
women, their access to quality education, basic 
health care, employment and job protection and 
the right to receive equal remuneration for equal 
work as well as their full and effective participa- 
tion in all spheres of life.” The article adds that 
“Women and the girl child shall also be protect- 
ed against all forms of discrimination, violence, 
abuse and harmful traditional practices.” More- 
over, the ODHR does not establish husbands as 
the head of the family.*! 


Despite such advancements, the OIC still failed to 
comply with various international norms. For ex- 
ample, the ODHR, like its predecessor, omits many 
rights including the freedom of peaceful assembly 
and association and universal suffrage. This, unsur- 
prisingly, reflects the predominance of authoritarian 
political systems among member states, rather than 
Sharia morality or jurisprudence. The document 
also defines marriage between a man and a woman, 
and asks member states to protect family and mar- 
riage, thus demonstrating the conservative influ- 
ences described above. 


The ODHR also falls short in the area of LGBTQ 
tights. In the U.N., the OIC has actively argued that 
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the LGBTQ community is not entided to equality 
or protection from discrimination and, moreover, 
that LGBTQ claims undermine family values, and 
perpetuate the Western liberal cultural assault on Is- 
lamic principles more broadly.** With its emphasis 
on family and the traditional definition of marriage, 
the new declaration builds on this stance and will 
only strengthen the OIC’ resolve in international 
fora. Not to mention, it will empower anti-LGBTQ 
groups in member states. 


Furthermore, freedom of expression is not in- 
cluded in the ODHR. The preamble states the 
need to “protect the rights of communities and 
preserve their dignity and religious and cultural 
identity.” This language in part reflects the OIC’s 
concerns over Islamophobia in the West and its 
decade-long push to combat religious defamation 
at the U.N." Yet, the organization introduces re- 
strictions to freedom of expression that surpass 
hate speech, stating that this right “should not be 
used to violate sanctities of the dignity of proph- 
ets, religions, religious symbols or to undermine 
moral and ethical values of society.” 


A final distinction between the UDHR and 
ODHR is that unlike the former, which requires 
states to protect human rights, the latter is filled 
with references to the responsibility of “the State 
and society.” This combination blurs a central 
theme in modern human rights, as covenants and 
treaties assign full responsibility to states in order 
to ensure that people in their territory and under 
their jurisdiction enjoy universal freedoms.“* 


THE QUESTION 
OF IMPLEMENTATION 


The ODHR will be significant because it demon- 
strates the willingness of Muslim states to move 
away from rejecting the UDHR and using Sharia 
to limit universal freedoms. The instrument offers 
a more developed and contemporary formulation 
of OIC members states’ views on human rights, 
compared to the Cairo Declaration, by articulat- 


ing differences on issues such as women and fam- 
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ily, freedom of speech, and SOGI rights. These 
issues are heavily contested in the global public 
sphere, not to mention, U.N. fora. The ODHR 
offers a clear formulation of the OIC’s positions 
on these matters, strengthens the organization's 
resolve, and provides an opportunity for mem- 
ber states to defend their practices against West- 
ern criticism. However, moving forward, the 
most important question will be the document's 
relevance to human rights on the ground. Like 
the 1990 Cairo Declaration, the ODHR is non- 
binding. And while there were some attempts to 
create a binding convention of human rights, that 
project seems to have been all but shelved. 


Whar effect will the ODHR have on the protection 
and promotion of human rights in member states? 
If member states legislate human rights, they will 
likely use U.N. instruments over those of the OIC, 
to signal their compliance to such conventions and 
appease Western nations as well as human rights 
communities. Yet at the same time, member states 
and conservative groups may invoke the ODHR 
to strengthen their positions on free speech restric- 
tions, including blasphemy laws, combat LGBTQ 
demands, or promote family values. 


The ODHR may face a similar fate among human 
rights advocacy groups as the Cairo Declaration. 
Advocacy groups in OIC states, many of which 
subscribe to the UDHR, will likely ignore the 
declaration because they were excluded from the 
revision process and because the document, like its 
predecessor, does not protect the freedom of asso- 
ciation and assembly. Needless to say, this is quite 
unfortunate. As the OIC has developed its human 
rights agenda throughout its reform process, there 
were hopes that it would have collaborated with 
CSOs and possibly granted them “consultative 
status.“ The IPHRC’s own statute encourages 
the commission to collaborate with, promote, and 
support human rights civil society.“ 


Integrating CSOs into the OIC can advance hu- 
man rights by strengthening the freedom of asso- 
ciation, and encourage political participation by 
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increasing their visibiliry and providing them the 
opportunity to become involved in global politics. 
Civil society can also help to expand the organi- 
zations human rights capacity and push member 
states toward a more rights-enhancing direction.” 
Indeed, it would be helpful to include CSOs, 
which possess the most progressive voice on Islam 
and human rights in the Muslim world, so that 
they could encourage the organization to close 
the ODHR and UDHR’s gaps, and better protect 
those rights mentioned in both declarations. 


The OIC has not yet collaborated with human rights 
civil society due to the skepticism and even hostility 
that member states hold toward it. The organization 
does, however, work with humanitarian groups that 
are apolitical, service oriented, and of a conservative 
Islamic bent,** as well as Muslim NGOs outside of 
its member states.“? On their part, some human 
rights CSOs have shown strong interest in working 
with the IPHRC in particular. When the commis- 
sion was first established in 2011, more than 230 
such organizations from 24 OIC states, under the 
leadership of MAZLUMDER, a Turkish-Islamic 
human rights NGO, appealed to the organization 
to “ensure space for civil society participation in the 
Commission and follow a process that is consulta- 
tive and inclusive of civil society at all levels."*° Their 
plea went unanswered, however, and CSOs remain 
an untapped resource in the community of OIC 
states. Indeed, the exclusion of civil society in the 
ODHR drafting process was a missed opportunity. 


A final way for the OIC to work on the dedaration’s 
implementation is to engage government-funded 
administrative bodies responsible for the protec- 
tion and promotion of human rights, known as 
national human rights institutions (NHRIs). Our 
of $7 member states, 34 have NHRIs. The IPHRC 
has long sought to establish closer relations with 
such bodies and an OIC network for them. If real- 
ized, this network would facilitate the monitoring 
and implementation of the ODHR. However, for 
this to happen, the OIC would need to expand the 
IPHRC’s mandate so that it has the power to enforce 
decisions and the resources to improve monitoring. 


CONCLUSION AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


The ODHR marks an improvement from the 
1990 Cairo Declaration as it aligns more closely 
with the UDHR, and offers a contemporary for- 
mulation of Muslim state positions on human 
rights. Though some may fear that the revised 
instrument is simply its predecessor rebranded, 
this deflects attention away from the OIC’s great 
progress. Indeed, the revision of the ODHR 
demonstrates the organization's engagement with 
international human rights, responsiveness to 
criticism, and its willingness to move away from 
rejecting the UDHR or co-opting Sharia to limit 
basic freedoms. 


Moving forward, if the OIC and international 
community seek to further human rights in the 
Muslim world, they should focus on implemen- 
tation, diplomacy, and involving civil society. 
Regarding implementation, the OIC should 
continue to refine its human rights vision and, 
more importantly, move to implement basic 
freedoms with binding treaties and monitoring. 
It should also help member states build their 
human rights capacity. On the part of the in- 
ternational community, it can and should col- 
laborate with member states, and their NHRIs 
more specifically, to realize ODHR principles 
that already align with those of the UDHR. On 
areas of divergence, the U.N., Western govern- 
ments, and human rights NGOs should engage 
in diplomacy and dialogue with the OIC. Car- 
rying out tactful discourse will be of the utmost 
importance. If the international community 
attacks the ODHR though caricaturing, belit- 
tling, and shaming, this will empower OIC con- 
servatives at the expense of moderates. Finally, 
CSOs must be brought to the table. Indeed, the 
OIC should engage with CSOs, NGOs, and 
unions in member states if it wants to increase 
efficacy. And though civil society was excluded 
from the Cairo Declaration’s revision process, its 
involvement is key to guarantee that the ODHR 
has visibility, legitimacy, and impact. 
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APPENDIX 

The tables below provide a comparison of the Uni- 

versal Declaration of Human Rights (UDHR), Key for Tables 1-3 

Cairo Declaration on Human Rights in Islam, and U: Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
OIC Declaration on Human Rights (ODHR).*! C: Cairo Declaration on Human Rights in Islam 
The source of each right is indicated by document O: OIC Declaration on Human Rights 

and article number. 


Table 1: The following rights are listed in the UDHR. The Cairo Declaration and/or ODHR have 
corresponding articles. 


Right u c o 
Equalicy of tights without discsimination Ul, U2 cl ol 

life er Us “2 cc) 
Liberty and security of person U3 Ccik8 021 
Protection against slavery U4 cil or 
Protection against torture and cruel and inhuman punishment U5 C20 O21 
Recognition as a person before the law U6 cs o7 

Equal protection of thelaw UF cw “O20 
Protection against arbitrary arrest or detention U9 C20 O21 
Hearing before an independent and impartial judiciary U10 cy 020 
Presumption ofinnoence ==—s—s—“‘séS*S*éSCO!”*;*;*;C CU! 
Protection of privacy, family, and home un C5, C18 o”7 
Freedom of movement and residence u13 C12 Men only O10 
Seek asylum from persecution ul4 C12 Men only O10 
Nationality UIs | —_- on 
Marry and found a family U16 cs O4 

Own property ui? ror) ou 
Freedom of thought, conscience, and religion UIs = os 
ae ag to gear a Fp = eT] 
Political participation U2 3 022 
Work, under favorable conditions U23 cis O12 

Free trade unions U23 - O12 

Rest and leisure U2 ci3 O12 
Food, dothing, and housing U25 C17 O16 
Health care and social services U25 cy O16 
Special protections for childsen U2s fer 06 
Education U26 C?, C9 O8 
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Table 2: The following rights are listed in the UDHR. Neither the Cairo Declaration nor the 
ODHR have corresponding articles. 


Right u c o 
Access to legal remediex for rights violations us = = 
Protection against ex post facto laws ull _ — 
Freedom of assembly and association U20 = = 
Social security U2 — = 
Participation in cultural life u27 — = 


A social and international order needed to realize rights 


Table 3: The following rights are listed in cither the Cairo 
in the UDHR. 


Declaration or ODHR, bur are nor 


Right u c o 

Protection during war and armed conflict = Cc 023 
Protection of honor = cA 03 
Protection of cemeteries = Ci 03 
Women’: right to financial independence and to retain their names — C6 O05 
Right to self-determination, national sovereignty, — ci 09 
and territorial integrity 

Protection against occupation and colonialism - cll 09 
Prohibition of usury (‘riba’) : _ cu on 
Intellectual property rights _ Cl6 O15 
Men as head of the household (“The husband is responsible = — “6 _ 

for the support and welfare of the family.”) 

Protection from conversion away from Islam - c10 = 

Prohibition of hostage taking = fer = 

Limits to the death sentence = — o2 
Protection of marriage (between men and women) = = o4 

Eliminating the dicts and dicriminaton shat women ics — ~ Os 
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This chapter examines the international response and diplomatic 
efforts surrounding the Kashmir conflict. It explores the role of the 
global community in addressing the human rights violations and 
seeking a peaceful resolution. 


This chapter sheds light on the diplomatic engagements and 
interventions by various countries, regional organizations, and 
international forums. It highlights the resolutions and statements 
issued by the United Nations, the European Union, and other 
entities, condemning the curfew and urging a peaceful resolution 
to the Kashmir dispute. 


The chapter delves into the complexities of international politics 
and the geopolitical interests at play in the region. It examines the 
role of neighboring countries, particularly Pakistan, in advocating 
for the rights of the Kashmiri people and demanding a fair and just 
resolution. It also explores the response of influential global 
powers, analyzing their stance and motivations in the context of 
the Kashmir conflict. 


Furthermore, it explores the impact of the international response 
on the ground in Kashmir. It examines the effectiveness of 
diplomatic efforts in alleviating the suffering of the Kashmiri 
people and holding the oppressive regime accountable for its 
actions. It also reflects on the challenges faced in implementing 
meaningful change in the face of political complexities and vested 
interests. 


The chapter emphasizes the importance of continued 
international engagement and support in addressing the Kashmir 


issue. It underscores the need for sustained pressure on the 
Indian government to uphold human rights, restore autonomy, and 
allow for genuine dialogue and reconciliation. 


Through its analysis of international response and diplomatic 
efforts, "Locked in Shadows" aims to contextualize the Kashmir 
conflict within a global framework. It showcases the 
interconnectedness of nations, the power dynamics at play, and 
the significance of international solidarity in advocating for justice 
and human rights. 


As readers delve deeper into the book, they will gain a 
comprehensive understanding of the multilayered nature of the 
Kashmir conflict, the implications it holds for regional stability, and 
the collective responsibility of the global community to address 
the ongoing human rights abuses. 
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hapter 7: The Power of Resistance: 
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Sir Iqbal on Kashmir! 


Today that land of Kashmir, under the heels of the enemy, has become weak, 
helpless and poor Once known among the wise as Little Iran. 


A cry of burning lament issues forth from the heavens, 
when the man of truth is overawed by the power and pomp of king and landlord. 


The old farmer's cottage, on the mountainside, where pain and grief ever rule— 
tells its sad story of Fate’s hard lot. 


So skilful of hands, so rich in mind, these people, alas, or pure breed, 
O God, your justice, so long delayed, must come at last as a retribution 


LOST KASHMIR HISTORY! 


... [AM KASHMIR 


Broken... limping 
| still dare to get up 
For | will never give up 


Stabbed... wounded 
My heart skipped beat 
But i wont accept defeat 


Crushed... tormented 
My soul is restless 
But never hopeless 


Today | am in deep pain and sigh 
But my flag will again rise high 
My sacrifices won't wither by 
For it is often "in the ruins that 
hidden treasures lie" 
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A part of my crescent 
was killed in custody, 
A part was tortured 
and sodomised , 

A part awaits its turn 
for an eye check-up, 
and rest fills the numerous 
unmarked graves. 


Which crescent was the sighted 
in foreign skies? 


An 'administered' crescent; Or an 
‘occupied’ crescent? 


Khawar Khan Achakzai 
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STANDWITHKASHMI ¥ 


WE WILL RISE 


Murderers in camouflage 
lurking at liberty 
While indigenous captives 
suffer completely 


Yet the indignant treatment 
across the land 
Has strengthened our mindset 
to take a stand 


We will not let go of all that we are 
Generations of oppression, 
we have come too far 


Hear us now and understand 
We are KASHMIR and we will rise again 


KASHMIR.WILL.RISE. 


Sehla Qazi 
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In the Valley, 


remembering is forbidden. 


Every day the soldiers 
wake us at dawn 


to search for the bits of hope 
we have hidden in the flour barrels 


and tins of mustard oil. 


My uncles want me to 
go to the island 
and see the maples 
before they are gone. 


How can | tell them no? 
That the trees no longer 


remind me of anything. 


Wasim Dar 
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IN DEFENCE 
OF HUMANITY: 


WOMEN HUMAN RIGHTS 
DEFENDERS AND THE 
STRUGGLE AGAINST 
SILENCING 


This chapter explores the power of resistance within the Kashmiri 
community. It delves into the myriad forms of resilience, activism, 
and nonviolent struggle employed by the people in their quest for 
justice and freedom. 


This chapter highlights the various modes of resistance that have 
emerged in the face of the curfew and the oppressive regime. It 
showcases the strength and determination of the Kashmiri people 
in preserving their cultural identity, demanding their rights, and 
striving for self-determination. 


One aspect examined in this chapter is the role of art and 
literature in resistance. It uncovers the artistic expressions, 
including poetry, paintings, and music, that have become powerful 
tools to convey the collective experiences, aspirations, and pain 
of the Kashmiri people. The chapter showcases the ways in which 
artists and writers have defied censorship and oppression, using 
their creative talents to shed light on the truth. 


Moreover, this chapter explores the grassroots activism that has 
taken root in Kashmir. It examines the community-led initiatives, 
civil society organizations, and human rights defenders who have 
played a pivotal role in documenting human rights abuses, 
providing support to victims, and advocating for justice. Their 
resilience and determination serve as a testament to the power of 
collective action and solidarity. 


The chapter also sheds light on the role of women in the 
resistance movement. It highlights the bravery and resilience of 
Kashmiri women, who have been at the forefront of protests, 


organizing, and raising their voices against the injustices inflicted 
upon their families and communities. Their participation and 
leadership challenge gender norms and contribute to the overall 
strength of the resistance movement. 


Through compelling narratives and in-depth analysis, this chapter 
portrays the diverse range of strategies employed by the Kashmiri 
people in their struggle for justice. It underscores the indomitable 
spirit and the unwavering belief in the inherent rights and dignity 
of every individual. 


As readers immerse themselves in the pages of "Locked in 
Shadows," they will witness the power of resistance and the 
transformative potential it holds in challenging oppressive 
systems. This chapter serves as a reminder that even in the 
darkest of times, the flame of hope and the quest for justice 
continue to burn bright. 


Chapter 8: International Solidarity Movements: 
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#Kashmir 


If you're vocal about the 
rights of indigenous 


Palestinians, 


Native Americans 


Then it’s time to talk about 
Kashmir. 


é 3 ain Your periodic grim reminder, given the recent US attention to anti-Semitism 
i (given the bows atrrouncing the if you oppose anti-Semitism, you also oppose Hindu nationalism 


#DemocracySummit, itis \ateful political ideology that still uses anti-Semitic slurs at 
important to note that #India—the 


} world's largest ‘democracy’— has 

P92 poor track record on the 

}] treatment of journalists. Seven are 
presently imprisoned; none in 
#Pakistan. @POTUS @SecBlinken 
@ijakejsullivan 


I predicted Rwandan Genocide & | Warn Same ~ 


Could Repeat in India: Dr. Gregory Stanton 


SOLIDARITY IFTAR FOR KASHMIR & PALESTINE 
AND REPORT LAUNCH 


1 ha 


~ Kashmir Solidarity Day 


€6 Kashmiri People’s desire for freedom can't be 
suppressed and their passion for freedom would 
continue to increase with every passing day 99 


Mushaal Hussein Mullick 


Chairperson Peace and Culture Orgonizati 


Nationa! College of Arts 
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izzahutpak This Kashmir Solidarity day, let's join hands 
nd stand united for the freedom of our Kashmiri 
rathers and sisters 


This chapter explores the significance of international solidarity 
movements in raising awareness and advocating for the rights of 
the Kashmiri people. It highlights the role of global activists, 
organizations, and movements in amplifying the voices of 
Kashmir and pushing for change. 


This chapter delves into the emergence of solidarity movements 
across the world, driven by a deep concern for the human rights 
violations and the plight of the Kashmiri people. It examines the 

efforts of activists, scholars, and civil society organizations who 

have dedicated their time and resources to shedding light on the 
situation in Kashmir and demanding justice. 


The chapter showcases the power of social media and digital 
platforms in mobilizing support and spreading awareness about 
the Kashmir conflict. It explores how hashtags, online campaigns, 
and viral content have helped to create a global network of 
activists and individuals committed to standing in solidarity with 
Kashmir. 


Furthermore, it examines the role of international organizations 
and institutions in advocating for the rights of the Kashmiri people. 
It analyzes the reports, resolutions, and statements issued by 
human rights bodies and the United Nations, emphasizing the 
importance of their continued engagement in addressing the 
ongoing human rights abuses. 


The chapter also explores the challenges and complexities faced 
by the international solidarity movements. It reflects on the 
pushback and criticism from those who seek to downplay or deny 


the gravity of the situation in Kashmir. It addresses the need for 
nuanced conversations, respectful dialogue, and inclusive 
approaches in order to foster understanding and generate 
meaningful change. 


Through its exploration of international solidarity movements, 
"Locked in Shadows" aims to inspire readers to join the collective 
effort in advocating for justice, freedom, and human rights in 
Kashmir. It emphasizes the importance of sustained global 
support and solidarity in pressuring the oppressive regime and 
bringing about a peaceful resolution to the conflict. 


As readers progress through the chapters, they will gain a deeper 
understanding of the power of collective action, the impact of 
global solidarity, and the potential for positive change in the face 
of adversity. 


Chapter 9: A Glimmer of Hope: 


This chapter brings forth a glimmer of hope amidst the darkness 
that engulfs Kashmir. It explores the potential pathways towards a 


peaceful resolution, justice, and a brighter future for the Kashmiri 
people. 


This chapter delves into the various initiatives, dialogues, and 
peace-building efforts that have taken place within and outside 
the region. It examines the role of civil society organizations, 
religious leaders, and community-led initiatives in fostering 
dialogue and reconciliation. It highlights the importance of 
inclusive and participatory processes that involve all stakeholders 
in shaping the future of Kashmir. 


Moreover, it explores the potential for political solutions to the 
conflict. It delves into the historical context of the Kashmir issue, 
examining past negotiations, agreements, and frameworks that 
have been proposed. It analyzes the challenges, complexities, 
and possibilities associated with finding a just and lasting 
resolution that respects the aspirations and rights of the Kashmiri 
people. 


The chapter also emphasizes the significance of truth and 
reconciliation processes in healing the wounds of the past. It 
explores the importance of acknowledging the human rights 
violations, providing reparations to the victims, and creating 
mechanisms for truth-seeking and accountability. 


Furthermore, this chapter reflects on the role of international 
actors and the global community in supporting a peaceful 
resolution in Kashmir. It examines the potential for diplomatic 
interventions, mediation, and dialogue facilitation by regional and 
international organizations. It underscores the need for sustained 


engagement and support to create an enabling environment for 
peace and justice. 


Through its exploration of hope and potential pathways towards 
resolution, this chapter aims to inspire readers and reignite the 
belief in the power of dialogue, understanding, and reconciliation. 
It underscores the importance of sustained efforts, both at the 
grassroots and international levels, in order to realize a future 
where the rights and aspirations of the Kashmiri people are 
upheld. 


As readers delve into the pages of "Locked in Shadows," they will 
witness the resilience, determination, and unwavering hope of the 
Kashmiri people. This chapter serves as a reminder that even in 
the face of immense challenges, the pursuit of peace, justice, and 
freedom endures. 


Chapter 10: Building Bridges of Understanding: 
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This chapter focuses on the importance of building bridges of 
understanding between different communities involved in the 
Kashmir conflict. It explores the significance of dialogue, empathy, 
and reconciliation in fostering a peaceful and inclusive society. 


This chapter delves into the complexities of identity, ethnicity, and 
religious diversity within the region. It examines the historical and 
cultural context that has shaped the dynamics between different 
communities in Kashmir. It emphasizes the need to recognize and 
respect the diverse perspectives and experiences of all groups 
involved in the conflict. 


Moreover, this chapter highlights the role of education and 
awareness in promoting understanding and tolerance. It explores 
the potential for inclusive curricula, cultural exchange programs, 
and grassroots initiatives to bridge the gaps and foster empathy 


among Kashmiri youth. It also emphasizes the role of media and 
communication in promoting accurate and balanced narratives 
that promote dialogue and dispel stereotypes. 


The chapter further explores the role of civil society organizations, 
religious leaders, and community leaders in promoting interfaith 
dialogue and reconciliation. It showcases examples of successful 
initiatives that have brought people from different backgrounds 
together, fostering mutual understanding and respect. 


Furthermore, this chapter examines the potential for economic 
development and socioeconomic initiatives to contribute to 
peacebuilding in Kashmir. It highlights the importance of equitable 
distribution of resources, job opportunities, and infrastructure 
development in addressing underlying grievances and promoting 
stability. 


Through its exploration of building bridges of understanding, this 
chapter aims to inspire readers to embrace empathy, dialogue, 
and reconciliation as essential components of the peacebuilding 
process. It underscores the importance of valuing diversity, 
fostering inclusive spaces, and engaging in constructive 
conversations that move beyond divisions and foster mutual 
respect. 


As readers progress through the chapters, they will gain a deeper 
understanding of the transformative power of building bridges of 
understanding. This chapter serves as a reminder that true peace 
can only be achieved through meaningful dialogue, empathy, and 
a shared commitment to justice and human rights. 


Chapter 11: Healing and Rebuilding: 


This chapter delves into the crucial process of healing and 
rebuilding in the aftermath of the conflict. It explores the 
multifaceted dimensions of reconstruction, rehabilitation, and the 
restoration of trust within the Kashmiri society. 


This chapter examines the physical and psychological toll inflicted 
upon the Kashmiri people during the curfew and the years of 
oppression. It sheds light on the need for comprehensive 
healthcare systems that address the immediate and long-term 
health needs of individuals affected by the conflict. It also 
emphasizes the importance of mental health support and trauma 
counseling in facilitating the healing process. 


Moreover, this chapter explores the challenges and opportunities 
associated with rebuilding infrastructure, homes, and livelihoods 
in post-conflict Kashmir. It examines the role of governmental and 
non-governmental agencies in coordinating reconstruction efforts 
and ensuring equitable access to resources and services. It also 
underscores the importance of sustainable development practices 
that prioritize the well-being of the environment and the local 
communities. 


The chapter further delves into the process of reconciling 
communities and fostering social cohesion. It explores truth and 
reconciliation initiatives, community dialogues, and the 
establishment of justice mechanisms to address past grievances 
and promote accountability. It highlights the role of community 
leaders, grassroots organizations, and transitional justice 
processes in fostering a sense of collective healing and 
reparation. 


Furthermore, we emphasize the importance of inclusive 
governance and participatory decision-making in the 
reconstruction and rebuilding process. It examines the potential 
for local governance structures, community-led initiatives, and the 


meaningful involvement of marginalized groups, including women 
and youth, in shaping the future of Kashmir. 


Through our exploration of healing and rebuilding, we aim to 
highlight the transformative power of post-conflict processes that 
prioritize justice, dignity, and inclusivity. It underscores the 
importance of recognizing the agency of the Kashmiri people in 
determining their own future and rebuilding their lives in the 
aftermath of conflict. 


As readers delve into the pages of "Locked in Shadows," they will 
witness the resilience, determination, and spirit of the Kashmiri 
people as they embark on the journey of healing and rebuilding. 
This chapter serves as a reminder that even in the face of 
immense challenges, the power of human resilience and 
collective action can pave the way for a brighter future. 


Chapter 12: The Role of International Law: 


This chapter delves into the role of international law in addressing 
the human rights violations and seeking justice for the Kashmiri 
people. It explores the legal frameworks, mechanisms, and 
avenues available to hold accountable those responsible for the 
atrocities committed during the curfew. 


This chapter examines the international legal principles and 
conventions that protect the rights of individuals in conflict 
situations. It explores the applicability of human rights law, 
humanitarian law, and the principles of accountability and justice 
to the situation in Kashmir. It highlights the responsibility of state 
and non-state actors to respect and uphold these legal 
obligations. 


Moreover, this chapter analyzes the role of international courts, 
tribunals, and investigative bodies in addressing human rights 
abuses and providing avenues for redress. It explores the 
potential for international criminal investigations, truth 
commissions, and specialized courts to hold accountable those 
involved in perpetrating violence and human rights violations. 


The chapter also sheds light on the challenges and complexities 
associated with seeking justice through international legal 
mechanisms. It examines the limitations of jurisdiction, the role of 
state sovereignty, and the political considerations that often 
impede the full realization of justice. It emphasizes the need for 
sustained international pressure, advocacy, and solidarity to 
ensure that justice is served. 


Furthermore, it explores the potential for transitional justice 
processes in Kashmir. It examines the importance of truth-telling, 
reparations, and institutional reforms in addressing the legacy of 
the curfew and promoting reconciliation. It underscores the role of 
victims' voices, survivor testimonies, and the inclusion of 
marginalized groups in shaping the processes of justice and 
healing. 


Through its exploration of international law, this chapter aims to 
provide readers with an understanding of the legal avenues 
available to seek accountability and justice for the Kashmiri 
people. It underscores the importance of international legal 
frameworks in upholding human rights, deterring future abuses, 
and ensuring that the victims of the curfew receive the justice they 
deserve. 


As readers progress through the chapters, they will gain a deeper 
understanding of the complexities and potential solutions that lie 
within the realm of international law. This chapter serves as a 
reminder that justice knows no borders and that the pursuit of 
accountability is essential in building a more just and peaceful 
world. 


Chapter 13: International Diplomacy and Peacebuilding: 


This chapter delves into the role of international diplomacy and 
peacebuilding efforts in resolving the Kashmir conflict. It explores 
the potential for diplomatic interventions, negotiations, and 
dialogue to foster a peaceful resolution and ensure the rights and 
aspirations of the Kashmiri people. 


This chapter examines the historical context of international 
involvement in the Kashmir issue. It explores the role of regional 
and international organizations, such as the United Nations, in 
facilitating dialogue and mediation between the parties involved. It 
also analyzes past diplomatic initiatives, agreements, and 
frameworks proposed to address the conflict. 


Moreover, this chapter highlights the importance of sustained 
international pressure and advocacy in bringing attention to the 
human rights abuses and the curfew's impact on the lives of the 
Kashmiri people. It examines the potential for economic 
sanctions, diplomatic isolation, and other nonviolent means to 
compel parties to the conflict to engage in meaningful dialogue 
and seek a just and lasting resolution. 


The chapter further delves into the complexities and challenges of 
diplomatic negotiations. It examines the diverse interests, 
historical grievances, and political considerations that shape the 
positions of the parties involved. It underscores the importance of 
inclusive and participatory processes that involve all stakeholders, 
including the Kashmiri people, in shaping the future of the region. 


Furthermore, we can explore the potential for confidence-building 
measures, track-two diplomacy, and people-to-people exchanges 
to create an environment conducive to peace. It emphasizes the 
importance of fostering trust, understanding, and cooperation 
among the different parties to build a foundation for lasting peace 
and stability. 


Chapter 14: A Vision for the Future: 


NO ONE IS 
TRULY FREE 
WHILE OTHERS ARE 
OPPRESSED 


We present a vision for the future of Kashmir—a vision rooted in 
justice, human rights, and the aspirations of the Kashmiri people. 
It explores the possibilities for a peaceful, inclusive, and 


prosperous future in the aftermath of the curfew and the years of 
oppression. 


We begin by envisioning a future where the rights and dignity of 
all Kashmiri people are respected and upheld. It emphasizes the 
importance of ensuring the right to self-determination, where the 
Kashmiri people can freely determine their political status and 
shape their own destiny. 


Moreover, we can explore the potential for political solutions that 
accommodate the diverse aspirations of the Kashmiri people. It 
examines models of governance, power-sharing arrangements, 
and mechanisms for inclusive decision-making that foster 
participation, representation, and accountability. It underscores 
the importance of meaningful engagement with all stakeholders to 
build a democratic and inclusive society. 


The chapter further delves into the possibilities for reconciliation, 
healing, and the rebuilding of social fabric in post-conflict Kashmir. 
It explores the potential for truth and reconciliation processes, 
transitional justice mechanisms, and reparations to address the 
legacy of human rights abuses and promote healing and social 
cohesion. 


Furthermore, we examine the role of economic development and 
equitable resource allocation in building a prosperous future for 
the Kashmiri people. It emphasizes the potential for sustainable 
development practices, job creation, and infrastructure 
investments to foster economic growth, alleviate poverty, and 
address the socioeconomic disparities that fuel grievances. 


This chapter also highlights the importance of education, cultural 
preservation, and the promotion of human rights values in 
shaping the future of Kashmir. It explores the potential for 
inclusive and quality education systems, the preservation of 
cultural heritage, and the promotion of tolerance, diversity, and 
gender equality to build a society that values and upholds human 
rights. 


Through its vision for the future, this chapter aims to inspire 
readers to imagine a Kashmir that is free from oppression, 
violence, and the curfew's impact. It underscores the importance 
of collective efforts, political will, and sustained commitment to 
human rights and justice in shaping a future where the Kashmiri 
people can live in peace, prosperity, and dignity. 


As readers conclude their journey through "Locked in Shadows," 
they will be left with a sense of hope, determination, and the belief 
that change is possible. This chapter serves as a reminder that 
the vision for a better future lies within the collective actions and 
aspirations of the Kashmiri people and the global community. 


